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3 We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain imalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit uf happiness.”— Dec, Lidependenor, U. s 
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Amevican Slavery. 


‘* T tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever .”’—JEFFERSON. 














REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 

Several Negro Chiefs.—All superseded by Toussaint.— His birth. 
—His early character.—His kind treatment by his master.— 
His diligence and proficiency in learning.—Not concerned in 
the first insurrection.— His gratitude and generosity to his mas- 
ter.—Joins the black army, and is appointed an officer.—Soon 
advanced to the command of a division. — His talents for war.— 
and government.— His prudence, benevolence, activity, and ve- 
racity.—First espoused the cause of royality—but afterwards 
acknowledged the republic.— His kindness to General Laveauz. 
— Forgiveness of injuries. f 
Civil wars and revolutions afford favorable opportunities 

for the expansion of latent talent; and often elevate to sta- 
tions of high importance, those who before occupied, and 
seemed destined always to occupy, the lowest plaees in so- 
ciety. The revolution of Hayti soon furnished ample proof, 
that among-those whom European injustice had stigmatized 
as.an inferior race of beings, and doomed to perpetual ser. 
vitude, were heads endued with legislative wisdom, hearts 
pregnant with heroic energies, and hands capable of wield- 
ing the sword of war, or swaying the rod of empire, 

The principal leader of the blacks, in the first period of 
the‘ commotions was Jean Francois. To this general were 
afterwards added several others. The most eminent were 
Biassou, Boukmant, ond Rigaud. These chiefs who were 
all negroes, displayed great personal bravery and military 
skill, and, in some eases, a depth of political prudence. But 
when Toussant L’Overture came forward into public life, 
he soon obtained the pre-eminence above them all. The 
part which he acted in the affairs of the island, was so con- 
Spicuous, and his character so remarkable, that some par- 
ticulars respedting his history, can hardly fail of being in- 
teresting to the reader. 

Some have asserted that Toussaint was born in Africa: but 
those who appear to have had the best means of information, 
Say that he was born in a state of slavery, in or about the 
year 1745, on the plantation of the Count de Noe in the 
northern province of Hayti not far from Cape Francois. 
The early years of a slave are not likely to furnish many 
incidents for the historian or biographer; and very little 
has been recorded of the first forty five years of the life of 
oe Itis commonly reported among his countrymen, 
_ © displayed peculiar benevolence towards the brute 

imals, and possessed a patience of temper which scarcely 
aay thing could ever discompose. At the age of twenty-five, 

a ea to the licentiousness by which be was sur- 

we ed, he attached himself to one woman, by whom he 

Several children, the objects of his tender affection and 

Paternal solicitude. 

“u regular and amiable deportment conciliated the fa- 

* esl baliff or manager of the plantation, M. Bayou de 

8. By the kindness of this gentleman, according t« 

“ome accounts, or by his own unassisted efforts, according 
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to others, he learned to read and write, and made some pro- 
gress in arithmetic. These attainments which not one ne- 
gro in ten thousand could boast, gave him great distinction 
among his fellow slaves, and attracted further notice from 
M. Bayou, who took him from the fields, aud appointed him 
his postillion. Compared with the condition of field negroes, 
this was a post of considerable dignity and no little profit. 
The ircreased leisure which this promotion afforded, was 
empleyed in cultivating his talents, and collecting those 
stores of information, which enriched hia mind, polished 
his manners, and prepared him for a more extensive and | 
important sphere of action. 

When the insurrection of the negroes took place in 1791, 
Toussaint was still a slave on the plantation, on which he is 
said to have been born. Among the Jeadars were several 
of his friends, who were anxiously desirous of his sanction 
and co-operation. But, whether from general humanity of 
disposition, revolting at the prospect of cruelty and massa- 
cre; or from personal regard to a master, who could hard- 
ly escape being ruined by the explosion, but to whose ruin 
gratitude forbad him to be accessary; ke refrained from tak- 
ing any part in the first revolutionary movements. 

The former tyranny and cruelty of many of the owners 
and managers, had fixed in the minds of the slaves, a mor- 
tal hatred of the planters in general; which was nota little 
confirmed and extended by the exasperations of the present 
struggle. The spirit of vengeance by which they were im- 
pelled, not content with a retaliation of wrongs and suffer- 
ings on the individuals by whom they had been inflicted, me- 
naced alike the humane master and the barbarous tyrant; and 
mostof the negroes were anly to be satisfied with the extermi- 
nation of all who bore the same complexion as their oppres- 
sors. Happy did those planters esteem themselves who 
could escape from the island, though it were to go with 
their families into a foreign country, unprovided with the 
means of subsistence, and doomed to experience the melan- 
choly reverse of all their former luxury and splendor. 

The master of Toussaint, now his master no more, was 
one who not having made an early escape, was on the point 
of falling into the hands of the infuriated blacks. Ia that 
event he would certainly have been put to death. But his 
humane and benefficent treatment of this worthy negro, was 
not forgotten. Not without some danger of bringing the 
vengeance of the multitude on his own head, Toussaint de- 
livered his fallen master from the impending cestruction. 
He prepared for the emigration of M. Bayou de Libertas to 
North America: found means to embark a considerable 
quantity of sugar to support him in his exile; procured his 
eacape with his family; and contrived every plan for his 
convenience. Nor did bis care end here: for after M. Ba- 
you’s settlement at Baltimore in Maryland, he availed him- 
self of everyjopportunity to send some additional proof of 
his gratitude and friendship. Small it must be confessed, 
is the debt of gratitude which the best treatment under the 
iron yoke of West {india slavery can create; but a noble 
wind will not scrupulously weigh the claims of gratitude or’ 
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slavery than at the kindness which had lightened his chain: 
and M. Bayou was happy enough to find ina liberated ne- 
gro, a higher degree of virtue than is often exhibited among 
the most polished natives of Europe. 

Having performed thisact of gratitude and generosi@, 
Toussant no longer refrained from entering into the army of 
his country, which had now begun to assume a regular 
form. He joined the corps commanded by Biassou, and 
was appointed next in command under him. Biassou pos- 
sessed shining military talents, but they were tarnished by 
a ferocity of disposition, which betrayed him into cruelties 
not long to be endured. He was degraded from his sta- 
tion, and Toussaint was invested with the chief command 
of the division. 

The excellericies of his character unfolded themselves 
more and more, as opportunities were afforded for their de 
velopement. The same humanity and benevolence which 
had adorned his humble life, continued to distinguish him 
in his elevation. He never imitated the conduct of the 
other leaders, in flattering the multitude, encouraging them 
in crimes, or urging them to revenge and slaughter:—on 
the contrary; mercy, industry, and order, were always in- 
culcated by his counsels, recommendéday his example, and 
enforced by his authority. The fertility of his invention, 
the correctness of his judgment, the celerity of his moves 
ments, the extent of hislabers, in the combined aud mult:- 
farious business of wat and goverament, astonished both 
friends and foes. The following description was given by 
one of his enemies:—‘* He has a fine eye, and his glances 
are rapid and penetrating. Extremely sober by habit, his 
activity in the prosecution of his enterprises is incessant. 
He is an excelent horseman, and travels, on occasion, with 
inconceivable rapidity, arriving frequently at the end of his 
journey alone, or almost unattended; his aid-de-camps and 
domestics being unable to follow him in journeys often ex- 
tending to fifty or sixty leagues. We generally sleeps in his 
clothes, and allows very little time, either for repose or for 
his meals,” 

If there was one trait in his character more conspieuous 
than the rest, it was his unsullied integrity. That he never 
broke his word, was a proverbial expression cimmon in the 
mouths of the white inhabitants of the island, and of the 
English officers who were employed in hostilities against 
him. Of the reliance placed on his engagements, even in 
circumstances of peculiar delicacy and difficulty, by per. 
sons who bad the best means of estimating their value, an 
unequivocal specimen was exbibited by many of the txiled 
planters and merchants; whom his invitation and promise 
ef protection induced to return from North America, and 
other places, to which they had fled. He restored them to 
the estates of which they had been deprived; nor did his 
subsequeat conduct ever prove him unworthy of their con- 
fidence. 

When Toussaint was first raised to dignity and power, 
the contest between the blacks and their former masters 
was termipated; and the French commissioners who ea- 





mercy. Toussaint looked less at the wrong of keeping him in 


deavored to govern the colony, acknowledged the liberty of 
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the negroes, and avowed their detérmination to maintain it. 
But another civil war soon arose, and was carried on for 
some time with great fury, between the friends of the de - 
throned French king, and these of the Convention. In this 
conflict men of all complexions were found on both sides; 
and the two parties had nearly an equal number of blacks 


and of whites. ; 
Toussaint espoused the cause of royalty, and his courage 


and talents soon rendered this cause as triumphant in Hay- 
ti, as it had been unsuccessful in France. His services in 
this warfare were deemed so important and meritorious, 
that before Spain deserted the coalition formed by the great 
powers of Europe against French republicanism, he receiv- 
ed a commission conferring upon him the rank of general 
in the Spanish army, and was honored with the ancient 


military order of that country. : oe 
But events occurred which led Toussaint to think it in- 


consistent with good policy and true patriotism, lo perse- 
vere in his hostility against the existing government of 
France. When the planters and royalists solicited the as- 
sistance of Great Britain, their object in that solicitation, 
however favorable to French royalty, was decidedly ad- 
verse to the Freedom of the negroes: it was less for the 
sake of restoring the sovereignty of France to the Bourbons, 
than with the hope of recovering the iron sceptres of the r 
own plantations, that most of thosc men desired to see the 
British flag flying at Hayti. Toussaint found bimself under 
the necessity of making amicable terms with the French 
commissioners, or of uniting with British invaders, and with 
Frenchmen whom he knew to be determined foes of the 
liberty of his race. in this alternative he could be at no 
loss which course to adopt: he gave peace to the republi- 
cans whom he had conquered, and acknowledged the au- 
thority of the convention. 
' From this period he showed himself a faithful servant of 
France, under every change in its government. The suc- 
cessive rulers of the republic sent out various commission- 
ers, who carried across the Atlantic the same fondness for 
confiscation and plunder as their masters exhibited at home. 
Evers man of property was in danger of being proscribed 
asatraitor. But their schemes of exaction ard murder 
found a powerful check in the justice and generosity of 
Toussaint; whose consummate prudence avoided all offence 
and disrespect to the French government, while he reduced 
its representatives to a state of political imposence. Se- 
éuring them from insult snd injury, requiring his followers 
to give all due honor to their office, and treating them him- 
self with external demonstpations of respect, he contrived 
lo leave them only a nominal authority. Some commission- 
ers were reealled and succeeded by others, and among 
them weve men of considerable ability; but Toussaint was 
more than a match for them all. He retained the real pow- 
er, and they were obliged to lean upon him for protection. 
He proteeted the planters from the commissioners, and both 
from the jealousy of the negroes. 





His benevolent interposition to avert the stroke of popular 
fury, was once experienced in the most critical circum- 


stances by General Laveaux. When the negroes of Cape 
Francois, suspecting that commander of designs against 
their freedom, had risen against bim and thrown him into 
prison, and were preparing to put him to death, Toussaint, 
witb a band of feithful followers, marched into the town, 
and delivered him out of their bands. Laveaux publicly ac- 
knowledged his obligation for thir deliverance, and deciar- 
¢d his resolution to regulate all his future proceedings in 
the island by Toussaint’s advice. 

Though Toussaint, for a considerable time, possessed un- 
limited power, be has never been charged with its abuse.— 
The acts of rigor which took place uvder his administra- 
fion, were performed m the regular execution of martial 
faw, or in the progress of arrangements demanded by ex- 


{sting circumstances; while he sought every opportunity of 


exercising the lenity so congepial to his native disposition. 
4n some cases in whieb the established regulations of mili- 
tary disciplme would bave united with strong resentwents 
of personal injury, to prescribe tbe infliction of exemplary 
vengeance, be displayed a generosity of forgiveness which 
would have done honor to the beart of the most enlighten- 
ed potentate iu Europe. Of this rare generosity, the ful- 


Four Frenchmen who had deserted him with aggravated 
treachery, were retaken. Every one expected that they 
would be put to death. Leaving them, however, in sus- 
pense, as to their fate, Toussaint ordered them to be pro- 
duced in church on the following Sunday; and while that 
part of the service was pronouncing which respects mutual 
forgiveness, he went with them to the front of the altar; 
where, after endeavoring to impress their minds with the 
flagitiousness of their conduct he ordered them to be dis- 
charged without further punishment. 

(To be continued. ) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
* Some trust in men for war design’d, 
On navies some rely, 
But ’gainst them ail we call to mind, 
The power of Gop most high.” 

When we view the situation of Greece, the dwel- 
ling place of science, and the ancient home of learn- 
ing and song, pressed down now and for ages, by 
the despotism of the Turks: subject to the rude bar- 
barian, whose breast is a stranger to humanity, and 
whose tender mercies are cruel! our feelings are 
aroused; our prayers ascend almost mechanically 
in their behalf, to that God who rules the universe 
in Justice andin TRuTH. Our minds are natural- 
ly disposed to say, He will hear prayer in behalf of 
injured innocence; and hence, when we see a help- 
less people oppressed by the mighty, our hearts 
tell us that, Gop will help them in due time. Hail! 
injured Greece! whose fame is as durable as the 
rocks on thy sea-beaten shore—as lasting as the 
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Mr. Editor:—Man is a thinking, rational bein 

he views with wondering eyes the works of nature 
and is irresistably impelled to look through nature 
up to nature’s God. The works of creation, his 
education, and his conscierce, point unerringly 
to the attributes of Deity—Love, mercy, and 
Justice; and having fixed upon them, he looks 
around him to behold the actions of his fellow-m 

who is said to be created a “little lower than the 
angels,” and endowed with a capacity, though ing 
limited degree, compared with Omnipotence, to 
practice those virtues of love and mercy, and to 
deal justly in his intercourse with his fellow beings, 
Having taken this attitude, and disposed to put the 
most favorable constructions upon the actions of 
his brother traveller through life, he looks around 
him in the world for love, but alas! the sound of 
the drum, the shrill note of the fife, and the brazen 
note of the trumpet, warn him of battles and strife; 
and be beholds the earth drink the blood of man, 
sbed by man. He then turns him to see if mer 

is yel an inmate amongst the habitations of men; 
what does he behold?— Bondage, chains, and slave- 
ry. Force has been used by the white towards the 
black brother; and the bare difference of color 
alone is a sufficient plea for dragging him from coun- 
try and friends, immuring him in the loathsome pri- 
son ship, and finally an exile forever from the 
iand of his nativity, both him and his descendants 
are doomed, under the sound of the lash, to pam- 





blue wave that embosoms thy isles: and once so 
jealous of thy liberty, that no foreign tyrant’s foot 
was permitted to tread thy sacred soil—how art 
thoufallen! Ah! why hast thou been plunged into 
such an abyss of degradation and woe? Was not 
domestic slavery among the causes of thy ruin ?— 
But my thoughts are driven back on my own native 
land, where religion and liberty dwell. Where 
Nature pours her richest blessings for the suste- 
nence and comfort of man. Oh, America! thou 
who art now the boast of the whole earth—shal! 


others ? 


near 
ration shall soon be seen together. 


minds of men! 


have been, and still are ! 


for my country ?” 


pend on him reasonably, he must obey Him. He mus 


God.” 


by doing to others, as they would be done to. 


to say: 
‘“‘ That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


* With gaudy baubles, worthless toys—are bought, 
Myriads of beings God endow’d with thought. 
Cool calculation, ’mid his proud career, 

Still buys his man-slaves for a single spear; 

And Ebon maids, with timid trembling led, 
Become the buyer's by a rag of red.” 





dOwing wetdeyt affords a memvrable specimen. 


Cencorpia. 


not thy sons become wise by the experience of 
Shall not their disasters admonish thee ? 
For ope Greece we hope the day of desolation is 

y at an end; and that her renovation and resto- 
But oh, my be- 
loved home, how wilt thou answer for the accursed 
traffic in human flesh and blood—in the bodies and 
When the heart of the thoughtful 
expands with the love of God, and feels his divine 
goodness, it cannot dwell, without pain, on the 
situation of many of our slave population. To 
think that among them are found many who would 
pray to, and praise God their redeemer, but for 
fear of atyrannical master, who would punish them 
with stripes, for such an exercise—is enough to 


draw tears of grief from any eye. And such things 
ho can reflect on the 
evil effects of slavery on society, and the cruelties 
of the internal slave trade, without joining with the 
politic Jefferson in the exclamation, “I tremble 


Man has no safe dependance but on God; to de- 


“do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with his 
Can the slave holder, and especially the 
s'ave trader, be said todo this? Oh! that our coun- 
trymen would be wise—that they would secure the 
protection of Heaven by breaking every yoke, and 
So 
that in their appeals to God they might be able 


per to the luxury, and cater for the wants of his 
white master, whilst life remains. He then natu- 
rally concludes, that if mercy has forsaken the 
earth, tis needless to look for justice amongst mea, 
If this state of things really exists, and that it does 
in this our envied happy land, is beyond a doubt, 
what cause does it afford for mourning to the phi- 
lanthropist and christian, what a reproach and stig- 
ma to our country! We who hold forth to the world 
by our MAGNA CHARTA that “all men are created 
free and equal, endowed by their Creator with cer 
tain unalienable rights, amongst which are life, li- 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness,” to be guiltyf 
holding our “created equal” in a state of bondage, 
enslaving a fellow being invested with “ equal 
rights,” depriving another formed by the Great 
Master of life inthe same image of ourselves, of 
“ liberty,” and preventing, by the strong arm of 
power, his “pursuit of happiness,” ean we be guilty 
of these things and not expect Jehovah’s vengeance? 
does slavery and oppression of the blackest die 
exist within our borders, and no means 

to bruise the serpent’s head ? do our christian bre 
thren of every denomination, fold their arms and 
cry peace, peace, when the cries of the oppressed 
unceasingly ascend to the court of Heaven pleat- 
ing for deliverance and retribution? will they tf 
main satisfied so long as their persons and thet 
properly are considered safe? wil] they not be com 
vinced that the contraversy of the Most High 
is pronounced against such a state of Society’ 
If we are to judge by actions, if the tree is tod 
known by its fruits, in what a dreadful state § 
christianity with us; but the true state of things® 
t| ever disguised, they will not look the evi! in the fact 
their fears in pecuniary matters silence conscienc 
—and thus they insensibly slide down the strea® 
of pollution hand in hand with the slaveboldet 
partake of his gains and revel with him during 
his earthly prosperity. The times, and in an esp 
cial manner the occasion calls ioudly upon the si® 
cere, devout christian, “to come out from amon 
them,” to “touch not, taste not, handle not, the ur 
clean thing,’”’—to join, as with the voice. of ene ma 
in denunciation, and rest not until they put away th 
evil from amongst them. Do they send their mir 
sions to the uttermost parts of the earth for tht 
conversion of the heathen, whilst two millions 
our own population are fit objects of religious CaM 
are they emulous of instructing the beatheo ® 
knowledge? do they truths of the Bible with edt 
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From the Western Luminary. 
ON SLAVERY.—No. If, 


As, in Italy, the increase of slaves and decrease 
of freemen took place by the all-grasping spirit of 
the nobles; so in the slave states, the destruction of 
the white race, and the multiplication of the black, 
take place.in equal ratio, by the same engrossing 
spirit operating in the skaveholders. As in Italy in 
the time of Gracchus, so in Virginia in our day: 
Fhe poor freeholder is bought out; he quits the 
country; a gang of Negroes replace his family; the 
state has lost defenders, and acquired enemies; 
more land is wanting for the increasing stock, and 
more is bought; colonies of Negroes planted; and 
as the plantationextends, it evinces in the names 
borne by its different fields, that formerly, so many 
white families occupied the ground where now only 
eueremains. The former have gone to the west. 
‘t Pejlitur patern os 


¥o sinu ferens deos 
Et uxor et vir, sordidosque natos.””-—Hor. 


“* Driven out by thee to new abodes, 
They carry their parental gods; 
The wife her husband’s sorrows shares, 
And on her breast the squalid infant bears."—Irancis. 
If the white stays in his native state, his case is 
still more deplorable. Disheartened by the loss of 
his bit of land, and forbidden by pride to labor as 
a hireling among negroes, he abandons himself to 
bard drinking, and perishes an early victim to the 
abominable institutions of his country. His chil- 
dren, too generally follow his example. Enquire 
for him, after a few years; you find that his place 
knows him no more, unless he should be destined 
toa fate yet more deplorable. If destitute of feel- 
ing, he will gradually sink into the lowest grade, 
composed of those dregs of existence called over- 
seers*—the most abject, degraded, unprincipled 
race; always cap in hand to those who employ them, 
and furnishing materials for the exercise of their 
pride, insolence, and spirit of domination.f This 
elass is the intermediate between the independent 
Tandlord and the negro. Be it also remembered, 
that these degraded mortals are sacred from labor: 
as white men, they hold the rod. How low, then, 
must be those beings sunk, who look up to such! 
and how almost infamous must labor appear in a 
country where such consider it as a degradation ! 
The education and habits of the fair, save them 
from much of the vice and misery entailed upon 
the bolder sex. Yet is the situation of a poor 
widow, with a family of daughters, truly pitiable. 
She dares not put them out to serve in a white fami- 
ly: she knows, too wel!, what a poor degraded thing 
is a bound girl in a slave state. She endeavours 
to bring up her children by needle work or spinning, 
the only labor compatible with their colour. But 
where is the employment? The lady on the next 
plantation pities them:—“ Yet what can I do for 
them?” adds she; “I have more lazy negro wench- 
es than I can find work for.” I pass over the con- 
sequences; they are too horiible to be dwelt upon. 
Had these helpless girls lived in a free state, every 
cottage would bave been open to them; the wheel 
and Joom would bave furnished employment; labor 
and its rewards would have been their lot; they 
would have left a numerous progeny, and their sons 
might have been enrolled among the saviours of 
their country and the benefactors of mankind.— 
They are supplanted by a race of enemies—the 
natural enemies of their native country, and the op- 
robrium of humanity. But negroes are increased, 
and that ought to satisfy us. A respected friend, 
many years ugo, just returned to Richmond in Vir- 
givia, from beyond the ridge, informed me with 
eat satisfaction of the improvements in that part 
of the state. “You would” said he, “be celighted 
to ssethem. Frederick eounty now resembles the 
jower country. Wealthy gentlemen, owners of 








* This is a too common but not universal character of 
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large gangs of negroes, entertain you at as gooda 
table, and with as generous wine, as you can find 
athome. The poor people and small farmers are 
bought out, and have gone to new countries.” Such 
was what my friend considered as a subject of 
pleasing contemplation: And many others, of the 
same opinion, coolly observe that the removal of 
the poor planter is an improvement of his condition. 
—It is so for the present: But what is to become of 
the country which he abandons ? Besides, the slave- 
holder pursues him into his new retreat; and will, 
in due time, root him from the earth. This con- 
duct ultimately insures his own destruction. The 
barons of the south may, like those of former ages, 
exult in the increase of their vassals, and the de- 
crease of poor freemen. Let them remember the 
commoners of England sprung from the villains, 
and that the barons have long since disappeared 
before them. 


In this, and in the new states in general, the de- 
crease of the white race is not so obvious as in the 
old. Nay, it may be conceded that the whites, at 
first settling, multiply equally with the blacks; or 
(for Iam willing to allow of the most remote pos- 
sibilities) that they increase faster by the assistance 
of slaves, than they would without them. But this 
their growth is temporary, and declines as the coun- 
try fills up. In this state, marriages are less fre- 
quent than formerly. In Virginia, the numerous 
instances of celibacy strike the most cursory ob- 
server. Qn the plantation next to mine, lived four 
sons and two daughters: The young men died by 
the bottle: ten years ago, one sickly child, probably 
since dead, continuedthe name. One daughter had 
two children: the otheris past matrimony. Anoth- 
er instance presents itself: Three sons, two daugh- 
ters; only one of the latter married, late in life. A 
third instance: Two sons, five daughters; two of 
the latter married—the rest dead, or advanced in 
years. A fourth: Six sons and daughters; all un- 
married; the youngest over forty years old. The 
reader who has resided long in an old slave state, is 
desired to task his memory on this subject: nor will 
[ fear to appeal to his recollection for the confir- 
mation of my theory. Indeed,in every country the 
gece must increase, and fill up the places of the 

eclining rich. The peers in England are continu- 
ally receiving recruits from the commons; other- 
wise their remains would be too contemptible for 
notice. And yet these remains are assisted by 
adoption. The Percies still boast their descent, al- 
though the male line has been long since extinct; 
and those now called after the family are bebolden 
to an act of parliament for their name. Every 
year witnesses in the upper house the accession of 
new families, and the extinction of the ancient. 
The labor of keeping up the nobility, is incessant as 
fruitless: The House of Lords has been called a 
hospital of. incurables; and the metaphor holds 
good in more than one sense. The human race, 
when pampered, declines; but, like some plants, the 
more trampled, the more vigorous its growth. 
“One reason,” says the Edinburg Review, of Au- 
gust, 1820, “for the disproportionate increase of 
Catholics, compared to that of Protestants, in Ire- 
land, is, that the Catholic is ready to marry upon 
means which the Protestant considers insufficient 
for marriage. A few potatoes, and a shed of turf, 
are al] that Luther. has left to the Romanist; and 
when the latter gets them, he begins instantly upon 
the great Irish manufacture of children. But a 
Protestant belongs to the sect that eats the fine 
flonr, and leaves the bran to others: he must have 
comforts, and he does not marry till be gets them. 
He would be ashamed if he wag seen living as a 
Catholic lives. Thisis a principal reason why the 
Protestants who remain attached to their church, 
do not increase as fast as the Catholics.” 


Hume (essay 11th) observes:—* Where the pro- 
perty of servants is lodged in the master, their mar- 








pverseers. 
¢ Wirt’s life of Patrick Henry, 


riage forms his riches, and brings 3 succession that 


supplies the place of those disabled by age and ;,_ 
firmity. He encourages, therefore, thei avd ed 
tion, as that of his cattle; rears the young with tbe 
same care; and educates them to some art or Call~ 
ing which may render them useful or valuable to 
him, The opulent are by this policy interested in 
the being, at least, though not in the well being of 
the poor; and enrich themselves by increasing the 
number and industry of those who are subjected t 

them.” , 

The essayist afterwards notices the exception to 
this rule; i. e. when slaves can be bought cheaper 
than reared—a contingency which, happily for the 
negroes, though unhappily for their sade, exists 
not among us. 

See on this subject the Dictionarie des Sciences 
Medicales:—“ But a small number of marriages 
takes place among proprietors, and those persons 
whose employment or profession is equal to a pro- 
perty; while the same number constantly follows 
among the working classes, and among those who 
possess nothing. I believe that hardly one marri- 
age in twenty, at the utmost, happens in the class 
that possesses something in France. But why do 
I say, in France? "Tis so in the rest of Europe. 
The upper class dread the luxury of a wife, and the 
expense of children; while the inferior class, who 
live but from one day to another, are always assure 
ed of bequeathing, at the worst, to their posterity the 
resourees of public charity, which they consider ag 
inexhaustible.” —.Article ‘ Mendicite, page 346, 

Shall I add to these, a quotation from an old 
fashioned author, pointing out the probable conse- 
quences of raising such a population? —‘ The pro- 
prietors and their children become feeble both in 
body and mind, slothful, and unable to resist either 
pain or pleasure. Thus degraded, these governors 
view their subjects with dread; while those subjects 
—sturdy, active, sun-burnt, and poor—view with 
contempt their superiors nourished in the shady, 
unwieldy, short breathed, and helpless; and, natu- 
rally inferring that their own cowardice alone is the 
safety of the rich, encourage each other in private 
with the consideration that their masters are com- 
pared with themselves, as nothing.”— Plato de Ree 
pub. lib. 8. 

The foregoing extracts may serve for a reply to 
the theory of an ingenous and highly respected 
friend; who is of opinion, that, when the country 
becomes fully peopled, the weakest race must give 
way to the more powerful, and in due time be root« 
ed oat. The ground not producing enough for 
those who are multiplying upon it, the whites will 
appropriate to themselves their full share; and the 
negroes, obtaining less, must decrease. Nothing 
like this, however, hastaken placein Ireland. The 
Protestant, defended by arms, by arts, and by the 
laws, is daily diminishing, before his helpless op 
ponent. The white, like the Protestant, wi!l ob- 
tain his share of food; but, like the Protestant, he 
will not be satisfied with food alone: He must have 
superfluities; and when he cannot obtain those, he 
will refuse to marry; and the race will perish, not 
because he lacks the means of tearing subsistence 
from the slave, but because he disdains to re-pro- 
duce his kind in a situation where they may expect 
to find food, and food alone. 

(To be continued.) 


TO THE VOTERS OF BALTIMORE. 

Fetrow-Citizens.—Since my name has bees 
before the public as a candidate for the Legisla- 
ture, 1] have frequent!y been interrogated by indi- 
viduals, as to my opinion upon the Presidential 
question—and in the Gazette of Saturday last, f 
was publicly called on to declare my “ preferen- 
ces upon this question. 

Although I do not acknowledge any obligation 
to answer questions put to me by anonymous wri- 
ters in the public papers, yet under the circum~- 
stances of the present case, I think it proper to aB- 
swer the interrogatory with frankness and candet 
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My opinions upon this question has long been set- 
tled, and I have no desire to disguise or conceal 
them. [I shall therefore state briefly my “ prefer- 
ences for the Presidency,” and some of my reasons 

. se prejerences. 

a tc oh aes in the first place be permitted te 
say, that I regret exceedingly the Presidential ques- 
tion should be made to influence our State Elec- 
tions. The general and state governments are dis- 
tinct from each other, and ought not to be, cither 


directly or indirectly amalgamated. A man’s opin~ 


ions and preferences with regard to the Presidency, 
can be no test of his qualifications for the State 
Legislature. ‘Fhe subject is calculated to intro- 
duce into our state elections an unnecessary and an 
injurious degree of excitement, without any cor- 
responding benefit that I can perceive. I there- 
fore regret that the question has been brought for- 
ward at this time. 

Every voter has however a perfect right to judge 
for himself of the qualifications of the candidate up- 
on whom he bestows his suffrage, and has there- 
fore a perfect right to make such enquiries as he 
thinks proper, for the purpose of enabling himself 
to judge of the candidate’s qualifications. 

Isball answer the interrogatory put to me, by 
stating that I voted for Mr. Adams at the last elec- 
tion, and shall use what little influence I may pos- 


‘sess, to promote his re-election. I shall do this 


principally upon the three following grounds: 


1. Because in my opinion, he is in all respects 
better qualified than General Jackson to discharge 
the arduous and responsible duties of President of 
the United States. Mr. Adams’ superior qualifica- 
tions are generally admitted by the intelligent and 
candid men of all parties, and this of itself, would 
be sufficient to control my vote. 


2. I shall support the re-election of Mr. Adams, 
because, I approve of the policy of his administra- 
tion, while I disapprove of the political doctrines 
of a large majority of the party who support Gen- 
eral Jackson, and by whose influence he must be 
elected if elected at all. 

Mr. Adams and his cabinet are in favor of pro- 
tecting American industry, and of such a construc- 
tion of the constitution us will enable the represen- 
tatives of the people, or in other words, the peo- 
ple themselves, to appropriate their own money, in 
such way as they shall think best calculated to 
promote their own prosperity and happiness. In 
other words, they believe the constitution authori- 
sises congress to appropriate the public money for 
the public good, by making roads and canals and 
other internal improvements; and under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams we may expect that the 
influence of the executive department of the go- 
_— will be exerted to promote these ob- 
jects, 

On the contrary a large majority of the party, 
who support General Jackson, are oppesed to the 
protection of American industry, by duties Jaid for 
that purpose on foreign merchandize, the only way 
in which Ainerican industry can be protected. 
They were opposed to the tariff of 1824, and will 
be opposed to every other increase of duty on fo- 
reign manufactures for the same object. This par- 
ty also, or at Jeast a ma ority of them, deny to 
Congress the constitutional power to appropriate 
the making roads and canals and other internal 
improvements. Now whatever General Jackson’s 
private sentiments may be upon these subjects, it 
is evident, that if he is elected President by this 
party, it will be impossible for him to separate him- 
self from them and their pelicy. Out of the lead- 
ers of this party he will form his catmet, and he 
must of necessity, be under the influence of their 
counsels, and we of course must expect that the in- 

uence of the executive department of the Go- 
vernament would be exerted to prevent any further 
protection of American industry, or any further 
'ppropriation of the public money for internal im- 





provements.. g 
the construction of the constitution of the U. States, 
would prevail in the counsels of the nation, and the 
American system would be abandoned. In my 
opinion this would soon be one of the most disas- 
trous events that could befall our country, andI can 
therefore never consent to support General Jackson 
for the Presidency or any other man, who will be 
likely to administer the Government upon such 
principles. 

In my judgment, the Tariff law of 1824 is the 
most beneficial act for the nation, that Congress 
has passed fortwenty years. That act has already 
saved to the country millions of dollars, which 
would otherwise have been sent to England to 
maintain their manufacturers and paupers. It has 
greatly promoted a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences in our country, and “ knowledge is power.” 
It has given profitable employment to thousands of 
persons who must have otherwise lived in idleness, 
or have been employed in raising agricultural pro- 
ducts, for which there would have been no market 
—it has opened a new and steady market to the 
farmer for his products, in supplying (he manufac- 
turers with the necessaries of life, and the raw ma- 
terial upon which to bestow his labor and skill—it 
has multiplied the resources of the country in va- 
rious ways; and particularly in turning the atten- 
tion of the people to the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms, and the beneficial uses to which they 
may beapplied. In short, it bas greatly increased 
the capacity of the nation to acquire the necessaries 
and comforts of life. But the beneficial effects of 
this system are just beginning to be felt. In order 
to realize its full benefits, the system must be perse- 
vered in.—The Tariff upon different articles must, 
from time to time, be increased so as to be adapted 
to the wants and ability of the country to supply 
the articles. In my judgment, therefore, it would 
be the heigth of madness for the friends of this sys- 
tem to lend their aid in elevating a party to power, 
who are upon principle, opposed to it. I do not 
say that all the partisans and friends of General 
Jackson are opposed to the American System. 1 
only say that a large majority are opposed to it. 
If General Jackson is elected at all, the principal 
part of his votes will come from the states of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama 


The Virginia doctrines respecting | 


re 
precedent be established, that the President, unless 
guilty of gross misconduct, is to be re-elected as a 
matter of course, and this evil will, in a great de- 
gree, be prevented, while it will preserve to the 
people their chief officer. Ifthe President during 
his first term, should prove to be wholly incompe- 
tent to discharge the duties of his office, or should 
be guilty of gross misconduct, I would not re-elect 
him. No ineompetency in Mr. Adams is pretended 
—no misconduct has been proved, and I think the 
stale charge of “bargain and corruption” must be 
abandoned since the publication of Mr. Buchanan’s 
letter—at all events it will not be pretended that any 
direct proof of such “bargain and corruption” has 
been produced. That charge now rests solely up- 
on the facts that Mr. Clay voted for Mr. Adams as 
President, and Mr. Adams appointed Mr. Clay 
Secretary of State. 

It was perfectly right, nay, it was Mr. Clay’s im- 
perative duty to vote for Mr. Adams as president, 
because he was better qualified for the office than 
Gen. Jackson. Mr. Clay was bound as an honest 
man, and a true patriot to vote according to the 
constitution, for the man who, in his judgment, was 
best qualified to perform the duties of the office for 
the benefit of his country. Had Mr. Clay, from 
personal hostility towards Mr. Adams, or from per- 
sonal friendship for Gen. Jackson, or from sec- 
tional feelings in the West, voted for General Jack- 
son, when in his conscience he believed Mr. Adams 
the best qualified to perform the duties of the office, 
he would have been guilty of sacrificing his coun- 
try’s welfare to personal considerations, and justly 
liable to all the abuse which the opposition have 
heaped upon him, and yet Mr. Clay is condemned 
for not withholding bis vote from Mr. Adams, from 
personal considerations, and bestowing it upon Gen. 
Jackson from sectional feelings. Mr. Clay says 
thatin his judgment, Mr. Adams was the best quali- 
fiedto perform the duties of the office, and every 
man in the U. States believes him. As an honest . 
man, anda true patriot, he was, therefore, bound te 
voie for him. 

It is admitted by all, that Mr. Clay’s pretensions 
and qualifications, for the office of Secretary of 
State were at least equal to those of any other man 
in the nation. It was, therefore, right in itself for 





and Mississippi; and all these states are known to! 
be hostile to the protection of domestic industry. 
Had the counsels of these states been followed, the 
tariff of 1824 would not have passed; and if their 
counsels are followed in future, no other tariff ever 
will pass; and if they succeed in elevating General 
Jackson to the Presidency, it is natural to expect 
that their counsels will prevail in the executive de-' 
partment of the Government. 


It is perfectly natural that these states should op- 
pose the re-election of Mr. Adams, because they 
are opposed to his policy upon this subject, and 
their opposition of course be ananimous. But to 
me, it is passing strange, that any of the friends of 
the American system, should discard Mr. Adams, 
and of course Mr. Clay, the great champion of this 
system, for the purpose of electing (ien. Jackson 
to the Presidency, with a cabinet, who, to say the 
least, will in all probability be opposed to, and use 
all their influence to defeat it. ‘This appears to be 


making a President for the sake of the man, and 
not for the sake of the nation. 


8. I shall vote for the re-election of Mr. Adams, 
because of the precedent. The precedent was es-| 
tablisbed in the case of General Washington, and 
has been uniformly followed, with but one excep-/ 
tion, for re-electing the President for one term. 1 
think this a good precedent— well calculated to pro- 
mote the peace and harmony of the country, and! 
should not be departed from but for very cogent! 
reasons. If a new President is to be chosen ey ery| 
four years, the country will be keptin a constant} 
state of excitement and commotion—but let the! 





Mr. Adams to appoint him Secretary of State—and, 
without proof, to impute a corrupt motive to men 
for doing what was right in itself, is a refinement’ 
in cruelty and injustice which the fallen angels 
themselves may envy, but can never hope to surpass. 
These, fellow-citizens, are my opinions upon the 
Presidential question. If you approve of them, I 
shall be much gratified. If you disapprove of them, 
I shall regret it; but nevertheless, as they are my 
conscientious opinions, | must act in pursuance of 
them. D. RAYMOND. 


FIFTH OF JULY. 

The people of color in this aud the neighboring 
vallages, celebrated their emancipation from slave- 
ry, in this village yesterday, in a very orderly res- 
pectful and becoming manner. Their procession, 
accompanied by a gaudily dressed colored band, 
discoursing elegant music, moved through the prin- 
cipal streets to the Public Square, where, after the 
Marshal had requested the gentlemen “ Spectators 
to preserve strict silence;” an African preacher 
made ap sppropriate prayer, gratefully acknowledg- 
ing their deliverance from a long and oppressive 
bondage and soliciting Divine assistance to enable 





| them to enjoy and improve the inestimable rights 


with which they are now invested. The act of the 
legislature ‘‘ giving freedom to the captive,’ wag 
then read, when Austin Steward, an industrious, 
respectable African, rose and pronounced eloquent 
ly and understandingly, an appropriate Oration, 
replete with sterling sense and wholesome admo- 
nition. Both the manner and matter of this produc- 
tion was more credible than any effort we have 
witnessed fiom that much abused race.—Rech. Tel, 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1827. 
pero. “« Seeeniaaeniebestonana 
A stated meeting of the Baltimore Western Branch of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Maryland, will be held at Rev. Wil- 
liam Kesley’s School Room, Lexington street, on Wednes- 
day evening next, the 19th inst. at half past seven o’clock— 


an election of officers for the ensuing year will then take 
place. 
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An adjourned meeting of the Delegates to the Maryland 
Convention, of the Anti-Slavery Society, will be held at 
the School Room of John S. Reese, in Exeter street, on 
Friday evening, the 2I!st inst. at 1 o’clock, P. M. The 
members are requested to be punctual in their attendance. 





NO DISTINCTION OF COLOR IN SLAVERY. 

T have had occasion often to repeat that, were the laws 
but to bear such aconstruction, there were persons amongst 
us, who would have no scruple to enslave their brother 
whites. Asan evidence of the correctness of this assertion, 
look at an advertisement from the “ Genivs or Lizerty,” 
a Virginia paper, wherein fwo women, ALMOST WHITE, are de- 
scribed, as having absconded, and the fears of their master 
are entertained, that they would be taken for whites. A 
medest request is made, that all suspicious women may be 
examined; but how, or where, that distinction lies, which is 
to prove their being his property, is not afforded. 

One appears to be small, and the other stout; it also ap- 
pears they wear leghorn bonnets, and dregs in black. If it 
should so happen that they have reached our city, what a 
bustle it might create amongst the females who are of simi- 
lar size, and dressed after the same fashion. The blood- 
hounds are always on the alert, and if it had not been that 
the reward was indeffinite, not graced as such precious 
morceaus usually are, with “$100,” or “ $200,” for ap- 
prehension, some difficulty might be created amongst our 
female inhabitants; who may, if the minions of the law see 
meet, be taken up and examined, to endeavor te detect 
those spurious members of the privileged class, who, itis 
feared, have thus surreptitiously crept in amongst them.— 
Where is the end of this chain of slavery? if the progeny 
of these persons are ever to be slaves because their mo- 
thers were held in “ service or labor,” it will create some 
confusion to keep them in that place te which the equitable 
Jaws of the slave holding states have assigned them. It 
needs no prophet to declare that, ere long, there will be lit- 
tle or no apparent distinction as to color, in those held as 
slaves and their master’s family, in some sections ef our 
southern states. 

“ REWARD.—Ran away from my kitchen, in Leesburg, 
last night. two mulatto women, almost white— 

MATILDA and MARIA. Matilda is small, and well form- 
ed; has bine eyes, and long brown hair, in which she wears a 
comb. Maria is very stout; has grey eyes; high cheek bones, 
and black hair, with uncommonly large feet, and knots where 
the creat toe joins the foot. Matilda readsand writes well; 
and Maria‘reads. They have a variety of good and neat 
clothing. Matilda has @ full mowrning dress, including a black 
Leghorn bonnet; and Maria has taken with her a Leghorn bonnet 
dressed with colored riband. It is believed they have a pass; 
and, unless they are particularly examined, they would be taken 
Sor whi'e women. A liberal reward will oe paid for their ap- 
prehension, or for securing them in some jail where I ean 


get them. Wixwiam Cautron. 
Leesburg, -lugust 17, 1827.” : 





5c DANIEL RAYMOND is a candidate for the House 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland, and will be 
strongly supported, by the voters of Baltimore, at the nex! 


[ had occasiou last week, in introducir.g into the columns 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, the essays on 
slavery which have appeared in the Western Luminary, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, to comment on the ability with 
which they were written, and to recommend an attentive 
perusal of their contents. {have now before me another 
number of that highly respectable Journal, in which, a wri- 
ter over the signature of Harper, has entered the list, and 
appears to entertain correct views on the subject of slavery, 
and the infernal slave trade; as the whole is so much to the 
point, any extract given, would tend to weaken his argu- 
ment, I therefore insert the whole. 

From the Western Luminary. 


SLAVERY. 

Mr. Sxtrtman,—I have re-perused with great 
pleasure the numbers on slavery with which you 
were some time siuce furnished by a valuable cor- 
respondent. I trust that a writer so calm and dig- 
nified, and yet so clear aud forcible, will not suffer 
his pen long to sleep—and that his productions will 
find their way into other prints, which may give 
them a more general circulation. 

His arguments, based on historical facts, which 
go to prove an increase of blacks and a decrease of 
whites in a slave state, are conclusive. Marriages 
will become unfrequent among the latter, while the 
former, degraded to the level of the brutes, like 
them will propagate. They have no social rela- 
tions—no restraints from public opinion, and are as 
much respected by others, and more by their own- 
ers—with—than without families—the offspring of 
illicit intercourse. The restraint of marriage 
among the whites, and consequent decrease of num- 
bers, and the contrary results among the blacks, 
would be soon more visibly and sensibly felt, in the 
grain-raising states, if the evil was not checked, or 
at least that part of it which shows more clearly the 
increase of blacks, by a state of things not noticed 
by our writer; the mention of which ought to wound 
our national pride, and awaken all our sense of 
shame. The acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, 
and the extinction of Indian titles in the south, have 
presented to the southern planters a large space for 
raising sugar cane and cotton. These planters, at 
this period, do not encourage the propagation of 
blacks, and will not let their slave-capital lie idle 
long enough for that purpose. Their calculation is 
to purchase—and drive their slaves in platoons for 
about seven years naked at this business, in which 
time each is supposed to have paid for him or herself 
doubly, and then to turn them out to die, as we do 
our worn out horses. ‘To supply their ranks, new 
purchases must be made from Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carelina, Kentucky, and Missouri 
—and each of these last named states, where tobac- 
co or grain is the staple, arc now nurseries, which 
support the cotton grounds with human flesh, to be 
there first worn out with labor, and then entombed. 
In consequence of this, there is nearly as great a 
slave-trade floating annually on the Mississippi or 
its branches, as ever was salad across the Atlantic. 
We detest the ancient slave trade as that by which 
the curse was entailed upon us—we hold in no ven- 
eration its authors or promoters—and we have sti- 
pulated for its extinction on the Ocean, and yet our 
modern inland traffic from state to state in the same 
article is silently progressing without remark or ob- 
servation, except when called to it by a tragedy such 
as took place last fall in Ohio county* This 1ais- 
ing and transporting of slaves to perish on the cot- 
ton and sugar lands, is that which keeps up their 
value in Kentucky.f They would soon be plenty 
and worthless, as they must be, while the labor of 
Ohio, Indiana and Hlinois, more valuable and pro- 
ductive, must rival and cut us down in every thing 
we attempt to raise. This is the check which in 
some degree restrains the disproportionate increase 

















* The writer alludes to the mitiny of sisves on bard of « 
hoat commanded by Stone, and the slaughter of all the pas- 
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of blacks, and will continue to du so till the cotton 
lands are settled, and all articles of traffic, slaves 
excepted, shall be reduced almost to nothing in 
Kentucky, Missouri and Tennessee. 

It would not be difficull now lo perceive, os a mere 
matter of calculation and pecuniary mnterest—that 
slaves are ruining us—by enervating our families— 
restraining marriages—ihinning our population—~ 
and destroying our market for the produce of the 
soil,—were we not blinded by the gain we make in 
raising and selling them as we do our cattle and 
hors;—and still we detest those engaged in this 
traffic, and count them unsuitable for our social cir- 
cles, while we as a community reap the benefit of the 
execrable traffic ! 

While I mention this check, to the increase of 
blacks, (for I count it only a check) I do not sup- 
pose that I weaken the argument of tiie valuable 
writer to whom I allude. For the present we will 
except enough from the “cargoes of despair” 
which descend the Mississippi, to apportion our 
children; and inthe mean time, none of our daugh- 
ters must marry till we are able thus to endow 
them; and so soon as the sugar and cotton lands are 
crowded with inhabitants, they will rather raise 
than purchase, and then we shall see our ranks of 
white faces thinnec, and our black files crowded, 
until we or our posterity shall realize all the horrors 
which may now be foreseen, and the approach of 
which is inevitable. We may be asked what reme- 
dy can we apply? I answer: re-nationalize the 
blacks. Send them back to their country—begin- 
ning, first with those that are, and shall become free 
—and then progress by slow degrees with the resi- 
due. The thing is practicable, and not chimerical, 
The energies of this nation, if blessed as hereto- 
fore, are more than adequate to cast them out, not 
in vengeance, but in mercy, both to themselves and 
us. The Colony of Liberia is a Star in the East, 
which points out the mode of relief.*-—HARPER. 


DEATH OF CANNING. 

The American people had reason to expect much fron: 
this distinguished statesman, although he could not be sai: - 
to bave been friendly to us; yet, his liberal opinions, his 
anxiety for the promotion of civil] and religious liberty, his 
endeavors to form, and sustain constitutional governments, 
on the European Continent, led us to anticipate much from 
the influence and power, he in an eminent degree possess- 
ed, by his high political station. Whether his successor 
Lord Goderich, has the capacity and the will to follow ia 
the steps of his predecessor, remains in futurity. 

“ The Right Honorable Grornce Canning, prime minister 
of England,isnomore! His short but glorious career was 
closed at Chiswick, on the 8th of August last. His disor- 
der, itappears, was an inflamation of the intestines and 
gangrene, attributed principally to intense attention to offi- 
cial duties. The death of this great Statesman will affect 
the civilized world! Hehad performed much—designed 
much; and on bim, as the master spirit which was to direct 
every great and noble purpose, were the eyes of the patri- 
ot, the philanthropist, the benevolent and the liberal, 
fixed with intense interest. Noman every raised the ¢x- 
pectation of a nation higher, because his views were liber- 
al and his plans enlightened. The nation in which he was 
so highly honored, anticipated more than they realized only 
because his career was brief. His mature judgment, splea- 
did eloquence, and enlighted views were rapidly bringing 
round a state of things, which, under others, could not be 
accomplished without the labor of centuries and oceans 


bleod. Inevery step of his march he had to combat the 
ae 
© The last clause is perhaps the only exceptionable part 
of the essay, for why the Colony of Liberia alone is look 
too asa place of emigration, when there are others and less 
exceptionable places in a pecuniary point of view, t do vot 
understand. Hayti, for instance, is capable, and the Gor 
ernment there are willing to receive any number of mant 
initted Slaves, and the expence and time of transportation to 
the salubrious clime of that favoured Isle, would not best 











elettion. 





sengers. 


t And Maryland. 


| any comparison to that of Liberia—-and as respects 


comforts aud chance ot life, to the new Colonists, there can 
bé no question, 
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prejudices and absurdities of the people—the bigotry of 
the Church, and the despotism of the State, ané in this his 
aim was, to obtain the consent of those who held the tenure 
of authority, to surrender that which obscured their glory. 
and interrupted the happivess of the people. Revolutions 
in nations, or in sects, are seldom accomplished without 
anarchy or blood. From his glorious commencement, it 
was not 3 romantic anticipation to look for a transition 
where the burdens would be stolen off the backs of the op- 
pressed before they could discover that the operation was 
fairly begun; for like a kind father, he seemed to keep the 
wants of his people constantly in his eye, and was directing 
all his movements to remove them. 

Perhaps it would be no exaggerated eulogium to say, that 
the career of Mr. Canning has been marked by more cor- 
rect sentiments, as respects what would make a people poli- 
tically happy and a nation glorious, than that of any other 
individual of the present age. All his public actions have 
been echoed by the liberal and generous in every nation. 
He was not one of those visionaries who stakes his existence 
upon a half matured scheme, equally as impracticable as 
barbarous and unjust. The rights of conscience were to 
him sacred; and while he endeavored to open the deor to all 
classes through merit to distinction, he boldly avowed that 
the only obstruction to honors and titles, should depend up- 
op personal demerit, and not upon creeds or parties. 

The advancement of Mr. Canning to the premiership of 
Great Britain, was an era in the politics of Europe, as aus- 
picious to liberty as any of which we read. Brief as had 
been his time for acting, he had so operated as to cause the 
ameliorating effects of his system, to show themselves in 
Portugal, in Spain, in France, in Greece, and in Egypt. 
Where his pacific policy could not prevail, bis decisions en- 
forced them—and these decisions gave certainty to his 
plans, and facility to his negociations. The ubiquity of his 
influence, was simultaneously felt iu the old and in the new 
world. Every new developement of his designs was, to the 
surrounding nations, equally a subject of admiration and 
dread. Every day added to the preponderance of bis pow- 
er, and while this was rapidly increasing, it was again ex- 
pended in arrangements to restrain tyranny, unshackle 
commerce and bid freedom resume her dominion among the 
habitations of men. What would be the ultimate bearing 
of all these things, we only whose eye pierces into futurity 
and whose hand directs the purposes of men for his own 
glory, can tell; but certain it is, that through the facinations 
of his eloquence, and the consistency, aud boldness, and li- 
berality, and decisions of his plans and movements, there is 
heason to infer that any expectation which had been formed 
of him, had his valuable life been continued, would have 
been fully realized among the surrounding nations, and 
more especially in his own.” —Religious Messenger. 


MORGAN. 

The Batavia Advocate announces that a person 
bas appeared before the Grand Jury of Ontario 
county, who made the following representation: 

“ That he was called upon in the night to take 
charge of Morgan, who it was said was about to re- 
veal the secrets of free masonry—that when he rose 
he found a man tied hand and foot, and that he 
then, under the orders of several individuals, was 
carried to the magazine, and discussions took place 
as to his disposal—that he was kept there five days 
ra at during that time masons were devising plans 
© get others into their possession—that he was ta- 
my across the river, and when in the boat said, 
ft paaguog I am your prisoner, and I hope you 
Me lied me kindly”—that a person immediately 
Hd him, at the same time presenting a pisto! 

low ot ‘Sif you make any observations I wil! 
-W youthrough.” The object of takiog hina to 
a was to put him in charge of the @anadi- 
aoe e was asked what death he prefered—his 
me ver was “I have been a soldier in my country’s 
rvice, and I wish to die asa soldier.” He said 
wie in the presence of twenty masons, and added, 
onan take away my life it will be more injury 
an all I can write or. say.” He three times 





bound, and asked them fer a bible, which was re- 
fused. A rope wastied round his hands, neck and 
body, with heavy weights attached, and the unfeel- 
ing monsters rowed out, and threw him overboard. 
The lodge at Lewiston met on the night of the 
murder, and means were devised to carry off other 
individuals. The names of the persons who plun- 
ged Morgan into the deep. have been given to the 
grand jury of Ontario.”—(F dont believe it.) 





Hessians.—An American travelling in Europe, 
lately visited the duchy of Hesse Cassel, that coun- 
try from which thousands of soldiers were hired by 
the British government in 1776, to fight against the 
liberties of America, He found the population so 
burdened and oppressed that it seemed “ as if the 
lastounce only was wanting to make them sink.” 
Hesse is an open country, destitute of enclosures, 
and negligently cu'tivated. 

Mr. Russell in his “ Tour in Germany,” says the 
Hessian peasantry are chiefly hereditary tenants, 
who have one way to do a thing, and never think of 
looking about for another. They wear low crown- 
ed hats with an immense brim, and allow their 
shaggy locks to grow unshorn, and to seek their 
tangled way down the back. Their dwellings are 
dark, smoky, dirty hovels. Crowds of begging 
children surround the traveller at every stage. The 
late Elector left behind him 40 illegitimate chil- 
dren, and 40 millions of rix dollars. ‘he founda- 
tion of his wealth was laid by his father, in hiring 
out his troops to England, for the American war. 





From the New Jersey Eagle. 
A MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Mr. Epitor.—-Will vou have the goodness to 
publish the following in your paper, for the benefit 
of whom it may concern. 

A few days ago, being belated in the afternoon 
about doing an errand at a few miles distance, I re- 
solved to attend to it early in the morning. Lawoke 
and hastened from my bed, and immediately heard 
the cloek strike. I counted four. Tho’t I, here is 
some mistake. It was broad day, and but four 
o’clock. I could not account forit. But I saddled 
my horse and trotted off. It was actually as light 
as the evening is after sunset. The air was cool, 
refreshing, enlivening. It seemed a matter of en- 
chantment. I did my business. My coltish old 
Dobbin seemed to enter into the life of a jaunt, and 
I arrived home at my breakfast, full of health and 
humor. The first time I saw my minister, who by 
the way is a college learned man, I asked him what 
could be the meaning of this uncommon light 
morning. He smiled, and told me it was the or- 
dinary course of things; that it was just as light 
four hours after midnight as it was four hours be- 
fore midnight. This was a matter for sober consi- 
deration. I resolved to see and prove myself, I 
rose every morning puactually at four, went into my 
field, looked about me, and found it light enough to 
work The thought struck me that a couple of 
hours of labor before breakfast would amount to a 
great deal. I have followed it up ever since; my 
fields never looked better. Never had 1 so fine 
health and spirits; and my very conscience seemed 
improved My wife enters with her whole heart 
into this family revolution. fy boys are ambi- 
tious who shall in the morning be the one to give the 
first call to the others; they skip to the field—and 
though we cannot fly with the birds tiat play about, 
they are as lively and musical. My three girls too, 
though they are always affectionate and dutiful, 
used to be rather pale and languid; bat since their 
early hours, their eyes are as lovely as the dews of 
the morning, and their cheeks brighter than the 
slossoms oi the field Our breakfast table is adorn 
ed with clean «di.bes, and sweet nulk, butter anc 
cream; and the cheertu! weleome winch we give 





teed himself from the cords with which be was 


Se a ene: 
half early than they used to go, seem to enter into 
‘he family improvements, and enjoy this hour and a 
half more than half the rest of the day; and my wile 
even insists that they actually give more milk than 
formerly :. but for this I only have. ber word, and 
she sticks to it. One thing more { did not mean to 
mention, as itis a family affair; but as itis the best 
of all, I will hint it for the benefit.of other girls. 
My Sarah, the oldest daughter, was eighteen, six 
years ago; and though as I said, one of the best 
hearted of young persons, was thin featured, and 
never seemed to get alung, as lo prospects, as— 
some others. But these mornings have made her 
appear half a dozen years younger and six times as 
handsome; and between ourselves, my neighbor 
Day’s son, one of the most steady, industrious, 
manly sons which a father could wish, has been 
coming and going, and has to day asked me a ques- 
tion, which I think is to end in something. 
Since my practice of early rising I have made 
another discovery. I used to see some farms, in 
good order, fences in repair, catt'e gentle and sleek, 
and pastures and fields safe, rich and flourishing; 
others with fences decayed, cattle poor and won- 
dering, the family, atthe sun an hour and a half or 
two hours high in the morning, half dressed, calling 
out, ‘*the cattle in the field! shooboy! Whose are 
they? Plague on em! Drive emto pound.” The 
discovery which I have made is, that the former are 
generally families that rise at four, the latter those 
that sleep and snore two hours later. 

Now what I have seen, I have seen; what I know, 
I know; and if any body don’t believe that to sleep 
from 8 or 9 o’clock to 4, is as long as from I1 or 
12 o’clock to 7; that the day light is just about as 
early in the morning as it is late at night, and that 
the morning is cooler than the middle of the day; 
then, I say, let him try and see and know for himself. 


———————————————————————— ee 


AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
The twentieth biennial stated meeting of the American 
Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, &c. will 
be held at Philadelphia, on Sd day, (Tuesday,) the 2d of 
10th mo. (October,) next, at 10 o’clock, A.M. To which, 
the Abolition and Manumission Societies, not yet repre- 
sented, are invited to send Delegates. 


EDWIN P. ATLEE, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, ith mo. (July,) 31, 18217. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION, 
‘* Article 2d. The Convention shall be composed of such 
representatives, as the respective Societies associated to 
protect the rights of free persons of color, or to promote 
the abolition of slavery within the United States, may think 


properto appoint, provided that the number from any one 
society shall not exceed ten.” . 


BDUCATION. 


WILLIAM KESLEY’S ACADEMY for young Ladies, 
No. 59, Lexington street, was opened on MONDAY, the 
20th instant. 

Mr. K. has removed his DWELLING to No. 35, Lexing- 
ton street, where a few GENTEEL BOARDERS 
can be accommodated. 

August 25. 


TEAMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


OF THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
The price of subscription is Toree Doras. per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing. —but a full 
receipt will be given, if Two Doicars and Firry Cents be 
paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than a 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money musi al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, uniess they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smali sums,at- 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. : 

Subscribers will not be at liherty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. 

The postage must be paid on al! letters and communica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-( fline 




















each other is sweeter thau ail the rest.—The cows 
themselves, which go to pastures an hour aud a 


Address BENJAMIN LUNDY. Editor, 
South-East corner of Market aud Gay Streets, Baltimore: 
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Literary Department. 





* Ris the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a lint more magical than 
the blush of morning. y 


yewenes - —— - 
Slave Cradt,—a Porm. 


Perish the illiberal thought that would debase, 
The native genius of the sable race! 

Perish the proud philosophy, which sought 
To rob them of the pow’rs of equal thought! 
Does then th’ immortal principle within 
Change with the casual color of a akin ? 

Does matter govern spirit ? or is mind 
Degraded by the form to which "tis join’d ? 

No: they have heads to think, and hearts to feel, 
And souls to act, with firm, though erring zeal ; 
For they have keen affections, kind desires, 

Love strong as death, and active patriot fires; 
All the rude energy, the fervid flame, 

Of high-soul’d passion, and ingenuous shame: 
Strong, but luxuriant virtues boldly shoot 
From the wild vigor of a savage root. 

Nor weak their sense of bonor’s proud control, 

For pride is virtue in a Pagan soul; 

A sense of worth, a conscience of desert, 

A high, unbroken haughtiness of heart; 

That self-same stuff which erst proud empires sway’d, 
Of which the conquerors-of the world were made. 
Capricious fate of men! that very pride 

in Afric scourg’d, in Rome was deify’d. 

Whene’er to Afric’s shores I turn my eyes, 

Horrors of deepest deadliest guilt arise; 
I see, by more than fancy’s mirror shown, 
The burning village, and the blazing town: 
See the dire victim torn from social life, 
The shrieking babe, the agonizing wife ! 
She, wretch forlorn ! is dragg’d by hostile hands, 
To distants tyrants sold, in distant lands! 
Transmitted miseries, and sncecessive chains, 
The sole sad heritage her child obtains! 
E’en this last wretched boon their foes deny, 
To weep together, or together die. 
By felon hands, by one relentless stroke, 
See the fond links of feeling nature broke ! 
The fibres twisting round a parent’s heart, 
Torn from their grasp, and bleeding as they part. 
Hold, murderers, hold! nor aggravate distress; 
Respect the passions you yourselves possess; 
Ev’n you, of rufhan heart, and rathless hand, 
Love your own offspring, love your native land: 
Ev'n you, with fond impatient feelings burn, 
Though free as air, though certain of return. 
Then, if to you, who voluntary roam, 
So dear the memory of your distant home, 
© think bow absence the lov’d scene endears 
To him, whose food is groans, whose drink is tears; 
Think on the wretch whose aggravated pains 
To exile misery adds, to misery chains. 
If warm your heart, to Beitish feelings true, 
As dear his land to him as yours to you; 

And Liberty, in you a hallow’d flame, 

Burns unextinguish’d in his breast the same. 

Then leave him holy Freedom’s cheering smile, 

The heav'p-taught fondness for the parent soil; 

Revere affections mingled with our frame, 

In every nature, every clime the same; 

‘In all, these feelings equal sway maintain; 

In all, the love of Home and Freedom reign: 

And Tempe’s vale, and parch’d Angola’s sand, 

One equal fondness of their sons command. 

Th’ unconquer’d Savage laughs at pain and toil, 

Basking in Freedom’s beams which gild his native soil. 

Does thirst of empire, does desire of fame, 

(For these are speoious crimes,) our rage inflame ? 

No: sordid lust of gold their fate conteols, 

The basest appetite of basest souls; 

Gold, better gain’d by what their ripening sky, 

Their fertile fields, their arts," and mines supply. 

Whaf wrongs, what injuries does oppression plead, 

To smooth the crime and sanctify the deed ? 
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* Besides many valuable productions of the soil, cloths 


What strange offence, what aggravated sin ? 
They stand convicted—of a darker skin! 


Barbarians, hold! th’ opprobrious commerce spare, 


Respect His sacred image which they bear. 
Though dark and savage, ignorant and biind, 
They claim the common privilege of manknd; 
Let malice strip them of each other plea, 

They still are men, and men should still be free. 
Insulted reason loathes th’ inverted trade— 
Loaths, as she views the human purchase made; 
The outrag’d Goddess, with abborrent eyes, 
Sees Man the traffic, Souls the merchandize ! 


Man, whom fair Commerce taught with judging eye, 


And liberal hand, to barter or to buy, 
Indignant nature blushes to behold, 
Degaded Man, himself truck’d, barter’d, sold; 
Of every native privilege bereft, 
Yet curs’d with ev’ry wounded feeling left. 
Hard lot ! each brutal suff’ring to sustain, 
Yet keep the sense acute of human pain. 
HANNAH MORE. 





Slavery. 


‘* Hark ! heard ye not that piercing cry, 

Which shook the waves and rent the sky! 

E’en now, e’en now, on yonder western shore 

Weeps pale Despair and writhing anguish roars: 

In dark Missouri now with hideous yell, 

Fierce Sxavery stalks, and slips the dogs of hell; 

From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound, 

And sable nations tremble at the sound ! 

—Ye Lecistators! ye whose suffrage sways 

Columbia’s land, where none to despot homage pays; 

Who right the injured and reward the brave, 

Stretch your strong arm, for ye have power to save ! 

Throned in the vaulted heart, his dread resert, 

Inexorable Conscience holds his court; 

With still small voice the plots of guilt alarias, 

Bares his mask’d brow, his lifted hand disarms; 

But, wraptin night with terror all bis own, 

He speaks in thunder, wHEN THE DEED 1s DONE! 

Hear him, ye Sewartes! hear this truth sublime, 

** HE WHO ALLOWS OPPRESSION SHARES THE CRIME !”? 
No radiant which crested forture wears, 

No gem, thattwinkling hangs from Beauty’s ears, 

Not the bright stars, which night’s blue arch adorn, 

Nor rising Suns that gild the verna) morn, 

Shine with such lustre as the tear that breaks 

For other’s wo down Virtue’s manly cheeks.” 





£ROM THE FREEDOM’S JOURNAL» 
Freedom. 


My harp has long neglected laid, 

And very little music made; 

My muse, at length, has fann’d the fire, 
And Freedom sweet attunes my lyre. 


Freepom’s embalm’d in every heart, 
And oh! how loath with it we part { 
Pursu’d by all, by all desir’d, 
Caress’d by all, by all admired ! 


Freepom’s the stateman’s proudest boast, 
And she’s the patriotic toast; 

She is the theme of all the sage, 

And beautifies the poet’s page. 


Freepom nerves the warrior’s arm, 
Amid the din of Mars’ alarm, 

‘Tis this that cheers the martial band, 
Contending for their natal land. 


Freepom’s the nurse of Science fair, 
And fosteis gen’us bright and rare; 
She places man on equal ground, 
Strews peace and plenty all around. 


O, Freepom ! fair goddess of peace {! 
Appear, and oppression shall cease; 
O, listen, O, pity, and see ! 


O, speak, and the slave shail be free. B. B, 


. . . . . . —S—= 
thing is proverbially slow, but its effect is no less 


sure. It will be long before the principles of liber. 


ty become so strongly rooted as to flourish in that 
soil; but if once their growth is established, it will 
require a stronger hand than that of Le Grande 
Monarque, or even the Holy Alliance, to rend them 
from their bed. A people capable of such obsti- 
nate bravery as the Spaniards have sometimes 
shown in the cause of an absolute Monarch, anda 
paralyzing creed, when thoroughly enlightened, 
must be invincible in the defence of free institu- 
tions, and the rightsof man. The late attempt to 
sustain a constitution in that country, failed from 
its being prematurely made. The number of those 
‘willing to enter with enthusiasm into the enterprise, 
was Comparatively small: the rest of the population 
were either still attached to old abuses, or ina 
wavering state, partly freed from the influence of 
former prejudices, but not sufficiently confirmed in 
liberal principles to act, with energy in their sup- 
port. Thus situated they were not likely to give 
efficient aid to either side, but ready to submit to 
which ever became predominant. There can be 
no doubt that the majority of the inhabitants, 
though willing to endure the oppression they are 
now under, are secretly attached to the constitu. 
tion. It may be half a century before they become 
fully ripe for a change, but when they do, it will be 
like the wakening of a slumbering lion, and woe to 
him who then happens to bear the title of Catholic 
majesty {—V. Y. Mirror. 
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BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 








‘© Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 
AES 





The above mentioned production is from the pen of the 
celebrated authoress of the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Jmmediale, 
not Gradual Abolition,” &c. and is, perhaps, the most power 
ful appeal that ever was made to the British public, on be 
half ofthe suffering victims of slavery in the West Indies 
It is, mereover, well calculated to draw the public attention 
to that important subject, in the United States; as the same 


It is much sought for, theugh but very few copies have 
reached America, and none are now for sale. 

The work will be neatly printed on good paper, and will 
probably, consist of about 220 pages. It will be stitched and 
vered, with strong paper, and furnished to subscribers at 
fifty cents a copy: A discount will be made to those who 











and carpets of exquisite manufacture are brougat from the 
coast of Guinea. 
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SPAIN. 


take a considerable number of copies. The work will be 
put to press as soon as the number of subscribers will wal 


Spain, the realm of chivalry and romance, the| rant it. 


region of vime-clad vales and olive-shaded moun- 
tains, the land of devoted lovers and moonlight se-| i, diferent parts of the United States. 
renades, of noble hearts and lofty minds. 
one picture of it—let us now view the other. 


The — 
hold of despotism, the den of bigotry, the country BOOKS, PAMPHLET Ss 
AND 


of beggars, assassins, and inquisitors. N 

ancholy fact, that the latter sketch is at present most 

correct; yet there are no doubt many noble traits Bob Pvistiwg, 
lying dormant in the character of the nation; and IN GENERAL, 

the cay will come, when the regeneration of Spain, 
hopeless as it now appears, will be accomplished. 


On the miud ofa Spaniard, the operation of every AT THIS OFFICE. 


This is 


It is a mel- 


Subscriptions received by the publisher at the office of thé 
Anti-Slavery Press, Baltimore; Maryland, apd Bookselles 
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NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED 





arguments will generally apply, equally, in both countries — 
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